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Marriages Decrease Again 


N 1958, as in the year before, 
the number of marriages in the 
United States decreased by about 
4 percent. There were approxi- 
mately 1,456,000 marriages during 
the year, compared with 1,518,000 
in 1957 1,585,000 in 1956. 
The marriage rate in 1958 was 8.4 
per 1,000 population (including the 
Armed Forces overseas) —the low- 
est recorded since 1932. 


and 


The decrease in marriages, meas- 
the 
earlier, was most marked for the 
period from September 1957 
through March 1958. During these 
seven months—apparently as a re- 
sult of the 


marriages averaged one tenth be- 


ured from level of a year 


business recession 
low the number in the correspond- 
ing months of the year before. Al- 
though the number of weddings 
below the 1957 level 
1958, the disparity 
lessened after the early months and 


remained 
throughout 


was virtually wiped out by the end 
of the year. Marriages may be ex- 
pected to rebound soon to their 
pre-recession level. Data available 
thus far in 1959 indicate a small 
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increase over the like period of 
1958. Moreover, the forth 
coming rise in the number of per- 
sons attaining adult age, the an- 


with 


nual number of marriages should 
climb rapidly after the early 1960's 
and remain at high levels for many 
years thereafter. 

The trend of marriages from 1957 
to 1958 showed wide geographic 
variations. As 
the table on page 2, marriages 
decreased in 26 States 
States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The largest drop 


may be seen from 


and in- 
creased in 22 
occurred in Indiana, where a 
waiting period has been required 
since January 1958. Largely as a 
result of that 
marriages fell 45 per- 
from 74,891 in 1957 to 41.226 
in 1958. Almost as pronounced was 
the Missis- 
sippi, where the age for marriage 
was raised on July 1, 1958. In the 


six months before the new law was 


requirement, the 
number of 
cent 


decrease recorded in 


in efiect marriages were off by only 
one eighth, compared with the first 
half of 1957, but in the latter half 
of the their 


slashed by about two thirds. 


year number was 


In contrast to the national pat- 
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NUMBER OF MARRIAGES AND ANNUAL PERCENT CHANGE, 1956-1958 
United States by Geographic Division and State 





Percent Change { 


1957 to 1958 | 1956 to 1957 


UNITED STATES ; 1,518,169 1,585,076 


be 


4.2 


New England........ . * 77,147 80,137 
Maine ; 7,878 8,176 
New Hampshire ; ; 7,189 | 7,464 
Vermont 3,212 3,419 
Massachusetts F | 34,828 
Rhode Island. . | 5,884 6,325 
Connecticut. . . | 18,156 18,621 


OWWUN WW 
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Middle Atlantic. . ; 224,276 240,222 245,935 
New York ; 121,322 124,647 127,101 
New Jersey 38,398 40,367 41,152 
Pennsylvania 64,556 75,208 77 682 


aeRO 
Nn ONG 
Wom 
rNoow 


East North Central 270,014 | 298,100 307,779 
Ohio , 65,240 | 59,256 62,947 
Indiana. . 41,226 74,891 74,086 
Iinois — 83,400 83,109 86,845 
Michigan 55,163 55,121 57,068 
Wisconsin ara ‘ ‘ 24,985 25,723 | 26,833 

W est North Central 115,833 116,310 124,288 
Minnesota..... 23,551 23,862 24,604 
lowa... oat 23,958 23,840 25,270 
Missouri mui 7 32,000 35,000 
North Dakota | . | 4,198 4,302 
South Dakota ’ 5,726 6,129 
Nebraska... F 10,702 | 11,364 
Kansas... ‘ AA 15,982 17,619 


~— 
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South Atlantic. ..... : 246,162 256,126 | 267,580 
Delaware ‘ . . | 2,311 | 2,243 2,343 
Maryland 39,926 42,799 45,242 
District of Columbia 8,094 | 8,043 8,178 
Virginia ene ; | 36,326 37,184 38,284 
West Virginia... . aa , ee 14,213 14,500 | 14,169 
North Carolina. . . -. | 27,228 | 25,882 26,354 
South Carolina | 37,529 | 42,091 | 48,996 
Georgia... 45,966 51,235 52,221 
Florida . “ 34,569 32,149 31,793 
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East South Central | 114,563 126,927 | 133,433 
Kentucky | 26,204 21,314 22,342 
Tennessee 27,396 23,250 | 24,089 
Alabama as 24,492 19,868 | 20,779 
Mississippi. ...... 36,471 | 62,495 66,223 
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West South Central. . oa 159,737 154,293 156,740 
Arkansas. ... ‘ 15,500 13,100 13,932 
Lovisiana...... ; 21,069 21,201 | 22,499 
Oklahoma..... a 33,466 30,592 29,965 
Wb ae28- a se 89,702 89,400 | 90,344 


—NUO 
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Mountain ‘ , ‘ | 117,197 118,035 | 141,051 
Montana... . : 6,142 | 
Idaho ‘ | 
Wyoming... . 
Colorado 
New Mexico 
Arizona. P ae j ‘ 
_ | _ SE = 6,741 
Nevada. ot ; 55,832 
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Pacific save ae 133,898 | 13 1,009 128,133 
Washington fe 28,441 | 30,113 
Oregon er 9,961 | 10,568 


California... ‘ ‘ 92,607 87,452 


w —N 
NNNPD 








*Provisional. tMinus sign (—) denotes decrease. 


Source of basic data: Reports by the National Office of Vital Statistics, and surveys by the Statistical Bureau of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 
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tern, gains ranging from 10 to 23 
percent in five 
States, Alabama, Ken- 


tucky, Arkansas, Tennessee, and 


were reported 


namely, 


Ohio. The upswing in each of these 
States was associated with changes 
in marriage regulations in neigh- 
boring States. In Arkansas, the rise 
reversed a downward trend which 
had continued without interrup- 
tion since 1951. The records for 
two other States also merit atten- 
tion. In Oklahoma, marriages in- 
creased by more than 9 percent, 
continuing an uptrend which 
started in 1952; in Florida, mar- 
riages rose for the sixth consecu- 
tive year. 

Most cities with at least 100,000 
population reported fewer mar- 
riages in 1958 than in the preceding 
year. However, the decline for the 
group was only about 2 percent, 
or one half that for the country 
as a whole. Sixty-seven of the urban 
areas, or almost two thirds of the 
total, recorded decreases. The de- 


clines were most pronounced in 


Health in Hawaii 


I — has an excellent health 


record, 


reflecting in large 
measure advances in medical prac- 
tice, improvement in_ environ- 
mental sanitation, and a general 


The 


marked degree of control gained 


rise in living standards. 
over the infectious diseases is an 
especially bright feature of the rec- 
For 


mortality in the civilian population 


ord. example, tuberculosis 
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three cities in Indiana, namely, 
(25 percent), South 
Bend (18 percent), and Gary (17 


Evansville 


percent). Marriages also fell off by 
more than 12 percent in Shreve- 
port and Hartford. 

Among the cities with at least 
1,000,000 population, Los Angeles 
alone showed no change. In New 
York City, marriages dropped by 3 
percent—from 69,498 in 1957 to 
67,594 in 1958. The declines were 
as much as 4 percent in Chicago 
and Philadelphia, and almost 7 
percent in Detroit. 

Inasmuch as Alaska and Hawaii 
had not yet attained Statehood in 
1958, their record has not been in- 
that for the United 
States as a whole. Data available 
from the National Office of Vital 
Statistics show that the two areas 


cluded with 


experienced contrasting trends. In 
Alaska, the number of marriages 
increased by 3 percent between 
1957 and 1958—from 1,686 to 1,739, 
whereas in Hawaii the number fell 
3 percent—from 4,897 to 4,738. 


was down to the very low rate of 
3.1 per 100,000 in 1957, a decrease 
of more than 50 percent in two 
years and of about 95 percent since 
influ- 
enza and pneumonia in 1957, de- 


1940. The death rate from 


spite the widespread prevalence of 
upper respiratory infection that 
year, was only 25.6 per 100,000— 
half that recorded in 1940. At the 
same time, the principal communi- 
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TABLE 1—TEN LEADING CAUSES OF DEATH IN HAWAII, 1957 





Cause of Death 


All Causes 


| Diseases of the heart 


Cancer and other malignant neoplasms. . -| 543 


Diseases of early infancy 


Vascular lesions, central nervous system. .| 258 


Accidents (all forms). . 


Influenza and pneumonia (except pneu- 


monia of newborn)... 
Diabetes mellitus ; 
Congenital malformations. . 
| Suicide 
Nephritis and nephrosis. . 


All other causes.... 
| 


Death Rates per | 
100,000 Civilian Percent 
Population of All Causes 


3,285 595.6 100.0 


1,117 202.5 34.0 

98.4 16.5 
269 48.8 8.2 
46.8 77 


34.4 5.8 


25.6 4.3 

18.5 3.1 

77 ~+'|~ «14.0 2.3 
65 11.8 2.0 
52 9.4 16 
ayy | OSA 14.3 





Note: These data relate to resident civilians who died in Hawaii. 
Source: Department of Health, Territory of Hawaii, “Statistical Report, 1957," page 28. 


cable diseases of childhood (mea- 
sles, scarlet fever, whooping cough, 
and diphtheria) and typhoid fever 
have been practically eliminated 
as causes of death. 

Striking progress has been 
achieved in safeguarding infant 
life and making childbearing safer 
in Hawaii. The infant mortality 
rate in 1957 was 24 per 1,000 live 
births, compared with 44 in 1940. 
Furthermore, the loss of life in in- 
fancy is being increasingly concen- 
trated in the first four weeks after 
birth, when mortality is least amen- 
able to control. Currently, three 
fourths of the infant deaths in 
the first 
month; in 1940 the proportion was 
three fifths. Maternal mortality 
dropped from 2.4 per 1,000 live 
births in 1940 to 0.4 in 1957. Dur- 


Hawaii occur during 


ing this period, the proportion of 
births occurring in hospitals rose 
from 70 to 99 percent. 

The leading causes of death in 
Hawaii are much the same as those 
in continental United States. Heart 
disease ranks first by a consider- 
able margin, accounting for about 
a third of the total mortality in 
1957, as Table 1 shows. The cardio- 
vascular-renal diseases as a group 
—which, in addition to heart dis- 
ease, include cerebral hemorrhage, 
nephritis, and diseases of the ar- 
teries—were responsible for nearly 
half the total. Cancer and other 
malignant neoplasms ranked sec- 
ond to heart disease, with one sixth 
of all deaths. Next in order of nu- 
merical importance were diseases 
of early infancy, accidents, and in- 
fluenza and pneumonia. 
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Although accidents rank fifth at 
all ages combined, they outrank by 
a considerable margin every other 
cause at ages 1-24 years, being re- 
sponsible for nearly a third of the 
total mortality in this age group. 
Nearly 45 percent of the fatal acci- 
dents at ages 1-24 result from in- 
juries in motor vehicle accidents. 
Beginning with ages 25-44, heart 
disease is the leading cause of 
death second in 
rank. The proportion of all deaths 
attributed to heart disease rises 
from one quarter at ages 25-44 to 
somewhat over one third at ages 


and cancer is 
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45-64, and to nearly half at ages 
65 and over. Cancer is responsible 
for about one fifth the total mortal- 
ity at each of these age groups. 

Longevity in Hawaii compares 
very favorably with that for con- 
tinental United States, according 
to the life table for 1949-51, the 
latest available for Hawaii. As 
Table 2 shows, the average length 
of life for males in Hawaii was 
67.76 years, or 214 years more than 
for males on the mainland. The 
average for females was 71.29 years, 
or slightly above that for females 
in the United States. 


TABLE 2—EXPECTATION OF LIFE AT SPECIFIED AGES, BY SEX 
Hawaii and Continental United States, 1949-51 





Age 
(Years) 


Hawaii 

¢) 67.76 

1 : ‘ 68.77 

| Fee 65.17 
10 60.36 
15 55.54 
20 50.86 
25 46.20 
30 41.54 
35 36.96 
40 32.41 
45 28.01 
50 23.86 
55 20.07 
60.. 16.79 
65 13.70 
70 10.96 
75 8.81 


Males—Total 


Average Number of Years of Life Remaining 


Females—Total 


United 
States 


United 


Hawaii States 


65.47 
66.73 
63.12 
58.35 
53.56 
48.92 
44.36 
39.78 
35.23 
30.79 
26.55 
22.59 
18.96 
15.68 
12.74 
10.11 
7.83 


71.29 
71.86 
68.20 
63.37 
58.51 
53.71 
48.93 
44.18 
39.48 
34.87 
30.50 
26.32 
22.13 
18.42 
15.11 
12.10 

9.45 


70.96 
71.84 
68.21 
63.38 
58.52 
53.73 
48.99 
44.28 
39.63 
35.06 
30.64 
26.40 
22.33 
18.50 
14.95 
11.71 

8.94 





Source: Department of Health, Bureau of Health Statistics, Territory of Hawaii, “Abridged Life Tables by Sex,’ 
Table 4. 1957; National Office of Vital Statistics, Vital Statistics—Special Reports, Vol. 41, No. 1, Tables 2 and 3. 1954 
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Recent Trends in Infant Mortality 


ry.\HE perennial problem of in- 

fant mortality has come into 
sharper focus in recent years as the 
the 
United States reached record high 


number of babies born in 
levels and as the long-term down- 
ward trend in the mortality among 
babies came to an abrupt, if tem- 
porary, halt. In each of the past 
births exceeded the 4 
the total for 1958 


being about 414 million. Provision- 
: 4 


five years 


million mark, 
al figures from the National Office 
of Vital Statistics show that there 
were approximately 113,000 deaths 
among babies under | year of age 
during 1958, equivalent to a rate 
of 26.9 per 1,000 live births; this 
compared with the rate of 26.4 per 
1,000 in 1957 and with the all-time 
low of 26.1 in 1956. 

Every State, without exception, 
succeeded in reducing its infant 
mortality rate in the decade be- 
1945-46 and 
shown in the accompanying table. 
In 31 States and the District of 
Columbia the decrease amounted 
New 


Mexico the infant mortality rate 


tween 1955-56, as is 


to 25 percent or more. In 
fell no less than 56 percent—from 
89.5 to 39.5 per 1,000 live births. 
Maine and West 


recorded a reduction of somewhat 


Virginia each 
over 40 percent. Whereas one third 
of the States had infant mortality 
rates of at least 40 per 1,000 in 
1945-46, not a single State was in 
that category a decade later. 
Although the geographic varia- 


tion in the death rate under age | 
has been reduced, there is still a 
considerable difference between 
the States with the most favorable 
record and those at the bottom of 
the list. In Utah the infant mortal- 
ity rate in 1955-56 was down to 
| 1.000 live births; it 


only slightly higher in lowa, Idaho, 


per was 


Minnesota, and Connecticut. At the 
New 


spite its remarkable gains, recorded 


other extreme, Mexico, de- 
a rate not far from twice that in the 
best States. 


the position of Mississippi, 


Not much better was 
Ari- 
zona, and South Carolina. 
Progress in reducing infant mor- 
tality has not been as rapid in the 
nonwhite as in the white popula- 
the 


whole, the decreases for the two 


tion. In United States as a 
groups amount to 20 and 31 per- 
cent, respectively, between 1945-46 
and 1955-56. As a consequence, the 
disparity in infant mortality be- 
tween nonwhite and white babies 
has widened. The mortality rate 
among nonwhite infants in the re- 
cent period was 42.5 per 1,000 live 
births, compared with 23.4 for 
white babies, a difference of more 
than 80 percent; 10 years before, 
the disparity was less than 60 per- 
cent. Nonwhites experience an ex- 
cess mortality under age | in every 
region of the country. 

All the major causes of infant 
mortality, except postnatal as- 
phyxia, showed a decline in the 
The death 


decade under review. 
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GEOGRAPHIC VARIATION IN INFANT MORTALITY 
DEATHS UNDER 1 YEAR OF AGE PER 1,000 LIVE BIRTHS 
United States, 1955-56 and 1945-46 





Average of Annual Rates 
a : Percent Change: 
1945-46 te 1955-56 
1955-56 1945-46 


Total Total Total | 
Persons Nonwhite Persons Nonwhite | Persons White | Nonwhite 


UNITED STATES 26.2 42.5 


w 
o 


New England 
Maine 
New Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 


WN WWW 


Middle Atlantic 
New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 


East North Central 
Ohio 
Indiana 
Ilinois 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 


West North Central 
Minnesota 
lowa 
Missouri 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas 


WUBAeWA SL, 
NOOO OWS 
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South Atlantic 
Delaware 
Maryland 
District of Columbia 
Virginia 
West Virginia 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 


WWWWNHNWHN 
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NNMWNNMRWKHRRN 
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> ON@—-DwW—-O 
a eR eNE WERE 
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UBDUaUONED 
OWNOSNOODO 
2WW-O-a NS 
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East South Central 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Alabama 
Mississippi 


paw 
SOW 
WM@ 


West South Central 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
Texas 


Mountain 
Montana 
Idaho 
Wyoming 
Colorado 
New Mexico 
Arizona 
Utah 
Nevada 


WNHWWHNHNN 
—=—WB00D—& 
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NNO -&NNO 
RNa DRWWW 
CO@Onunw— 
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Pacific 
Washington . 24.0 23.0 
Oregon 23.6 23.0 
California 23.8 23.2 





*Not computed because there were less than 20 deaths in one or both years. 
Source: Reports of the National Office of Vital Statistics 
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rate from the gastro-intestinal dis- 
eases — gastritis, dysentery, and 
diarrhea of the newborn—fell from 
2.4 per 1,000 live births in 1945-46 


to 0.9 in 1955-56, a drop of more 


than 60 percent. For whooping 


cough, the reduction in mortality 
amounted to about 75 percent; the 
other three communicable diseases 
of childhood — measles, _ scarlet 
fever, and diphtheria—have been 
reduced to vanishing proportions 
as causes of death in infancy. 
Among the major factors account- 
ing for the improved control over 
the 


been the widespread use of anti- 


infections in infancy have 
biotics, immunization procedures, 
improved nutrition, increased pre- 
and postnatal medical care, and a 
rise in the general standard of liv- 
ing. The moderate rise in the death 
rate from postnatal asphyxia, from 
4.1 per 1,000 live births in 1945-46 
to 4.4 in 1955-56, may reflect more 
accurate determination, and hence 
more accurate certification of cause 
of death in infancy. The mortality 
attributed to prematurity without 
further qualification has decreased 
about a third in the decade, but 
this probably reflects, in part at 
least, the increasing tendency for 
physicians to report more specific 
pathological conditions, such as 
postnatal asphyxia, as the cause of 
death. 

The improvement in mortality 
has been considerably greater in 
later infancy than in the early 
weeks of life. For infants beyond 
1 month of age, the death rate fell 
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from an average of 11.9 per 1,000 
live births in 1945-46 to 7.2 in 1955- 
56, a reduction of 40 percent. For 
babies under 4 weeks of age, the 
reduction was little more than 20 
percent—from 24.2 to 19.0 per 
1,000 live births. The less rapid 
downward trend for this early age 
reflects mainly the limited gains 
made in reducing mortality in the 
first day of life. For infants under 
1 day of age the death rate fell 
only 12 percent in the decade un- 
der review. Currently, nearly two 
fifths of all infant deaths occur in 
the very first day of life; 10 years 
earlier the proportion was one 
third. The record for very early 
life is unfavorably influenced by 
the fact that an appreciable num- 
ber of infants who in the past 
would have died during fetal life 
are born alive, but succumb soon 
after birth. 

Although a marked degree of 
control has been gained over mor- 
tality in infancy, the experience 
of the past few years clearly indi- 
cates that there is no room for com- 
placency. The increase in infant 
mortality reported in 1957 
1958 reflected 
widespread prevalence of influenza 
in those years, but the fact that the 
death rate during most of 1958 


and 


undoubtedly the 


was greater than in the like part of 
1957 suggests that other factors 
may be involved. It should be pos- 
sible to reduce the infant mortality 
rate for the country as a whole to 
that already attained by some of 
the States. 
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injuries on the Job 


| pie seaman control is being 
gained over the accident haz- 
ards in American industry. During 
the past 15 years, the relative fre- 
quency of disabling work injuries 
in the United States decreased 
more than a third—from 45.7 per 
1,000 workers in 1943 to a record 
low of 29.4 per 1,000 in 1958, ac- 
cording to data from the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. This downward 
trend is attributable largely to the 
development and use of safer 
equipment and procedures — in- 
cluding the substitution of auto- 
matic for manual processes—and 
intensive safety education. 

Despite the gains in industrial 
safety, injuries still account for a 
large toll of death and disability. 
Accidents arising out of and in the 
course of employment took no less 
than 13,300 lives during 1958. In 
addition, about 75,000 injuries re- 
sulted in permanent physical im- 
pairments, while more than 1,700,- 
000 workers were disabled for at 
least one day after the day of in- 
jury without suffering permanent 
ill effects. Altogether, 
1,800,000 


caused death or disability last year. 


approxi- 
mately work injuries 

Industries vary greatly with re- 
spect to their work injury experi- 
ence, as may be seen in the table 
on page 10. Some industries have a 
relatively unfavorable record for 
both frequency of injuries and the 
ratio of deaths to injuries. In 1957, 
the logging industry had as many 
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as 62.3 disabling injuries per mil- 
lion employee hours worked and a 
moderately high mortality ratio— 
nine deaths per 1,000 disabling in- 
juries. In the coal mining industry 
the rate at which injuries occur 
was not as high as in logging, but 
the proportion which proved fatal 
was 3 times as great, the ratio being 
27 deaths per 1,000 disabling in- 
juries. Other industries with com- 
paratively high frequency and mor- 
tality ratios are highway and street 
construction, other heavy construc- 
tion, metal and nonmetal mining, 
and structural steel erection and 
ornamental iron work. 

There are a number of industries 
in which the frequency of acci- 
dental injuries is relatively high 
but which have a low ratio of 
Workers in 


State and local sanitation depart- 


deaths to injuries. 
ments, surprisingly, experience al- 
most as many disabling injuries 
per million employee hours worked 
as those employed in the logging 
industry, but a very large propor- 
tion of these injuries are relatively 
minor and the disability of short 
duration; only 1 out of every 1,000 
disabling injuries among sanitation 
department employees was fatal in 
1957. Workers in the roofing and 
sheet metal industry, in the struc- 
tural clay products industry, and 
in warehousing and storage a!-o 
have a comparatively high [fre- 
quency of injury and a very low 
ratio of deaths to injuries. 
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On the other hand, the electric 
light and power industry, with only 


5.5 disabling injuries per million 
employee hours worked, experi- 
enced 29 deaths per 1,000 disabling 
injuries—a higher mortality ratio 
than for any other industry shown 
in the table. A low frequency and 
a comparatively high proportion of 
deaths to injuries is also found for 
workers in petroleum refining, in 
steel mills, and in the industrial 
organic chemical industry. 

Much of the credit for the pro- 
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motion of industrial safety belongs 
to management and labor, Federal 
and State agencies, the National 
Safety Council, and the American 
Standards Association. The Presi- 
dent’s conferences on occupational 
safety have done much to focus the 
attention of the nation on the prob- 
lem. But a great deal more can be 
done to reduce the toll of occupa- 
tional accidents, particularly in 
those segments of industry which 
have lagged behind in promoting 
safety programs. 


Note: The following reports by the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics were the major sources used 


in the preparation of this article: 


Preliminary Estimates of Work Injuries in 


1958,’ Monthly Labor 


Review, April 1959, p. 403; ‘‘Injury Rates by Industry, 1957,’ News Release, December 4, 1958 


WORK INJURY EXPERIENCE IN SELECTED INDUSTRIES,* 1957 





Industry 


Logging 

Sanitation departments, State and local 
Coal mines 

Sawmills and planing mills 

Roofing and sheet metal work 

Highway and street construction. 

Metal mines 

General building contractors 

Structural clay products 


Warehousing and storage 


Structural steel erection and ornamental iron work 


Nonmetal mines 

Heavy construction, except highway and street 
Ship building and repairing 

Crude petroleum and natural gas extraction 
Electric light and power 

Petroleum refining. . . 

Blast furnaces and steel mills 


Industrial organic chemicals. . . 


Disabling Injuries 
per 1,000,000 


Deaths per 1,000 
Employee Hours Worked 


Disabling injuries 


62.3 

53.6 

44.2 

40.4 

39.8 

34.8 11 

33.0 

32.4 4 

32.2 2 

31.4 2 

31.0 25 

26.9 11 

26.6 19 
17.3 9 
16.4 Wz 
55 29 
53 13} 
4.0 21 
3.5 17 





*Selected because of a relatively high frequency rate or a comparatively high ratio of deaths to injuries. 


The term “injury” includes occupational disease. 
tless than 1 per 1,000. 
tincludes permanent-total impairments. 


Source of basic data: “Injury Rates by Industry, 1957," Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor 


These data relate to companies reporting to the Bureau. 
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MORTALITY FROM SELECTED CAUSES 
Industrial Policyholders, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
April 1959 





Annual Rate per 100,000 Policyholders* 


Cause of Death 
April Year te Date 


1958+ 1958 1958} 1958 1957 


All Causes et sete ie mi 721.2 | 712.3 | 711.2 | 737.6 | 678.7 


Tuberculosis (all forms). . ; : 5.7 ; 6.0 . 7.4 
Communicable diseases of childhood. .... —_ 4 2 ‘ 2 
Acute poliomyelitis.......... iat we a | 1 1 
Malignant neoplasms er 150.3 145.6 138.5 
Digestive system... . Te 49.5 49.3 48.2 
Respiratory system. . or | 23.8 22.2 19.5 
Diabetes mellitus............... : | 15.3 15.4 14.9 
Diseases of the cardiovascular-renal system 395.1 389.0 371.6 
Vascular lesions, central nervous system... 72.0 747 70.8 
Diseases of heart SEE ee 295.3 285.9 272.9 
Chronic rheumatic heart disease........... 11.6 | 11.6 12.7 
Arteriosclerotic and degenerative heart disease. | 233.5 227.7 211.2 
Diseases of coronary arteries ; 133.0 136.0 119.8 
Hypertension with heart disease 35.6 33.7 37.7 
Other diseases of heart.......... 14.6 12.9 11.3 
Nephritis and nephrosis 7.3 | A 8.8 
Pneumonia and influenza......... 27.5 | 22.9 18.1 
Complications of pregnancy, childbirth. ‘ 9 | 1.0 9 1.0 » 
Suicide es eer: e 7.1 6.1 67 5.9 6.0 
Homicide...... 2.3 3.1 2.8 3.0 2.8 
Accidents—total ; 26.8 st7 31.1 32.8 33.8 
Motor vehicle. 12.1 13.7 13.4 14.3 14.7 
All other causes... . ‘ 90.1 91.7 90.5 97.0 84.4 





*These death rates relate to persons insured under Industrial premium-paying policies, persons with Ordinary 
Monthly Premium policies for less than $1,000, and persons with Debit Book Ordinary policies for $2,000 or less 

tBeginning with January 1959, deaths have been classified according to the Seventh Revision of the International 
List of Cause of Death. Hence, the death rates for individual causes in 1959 are not strictly comparable with those 
for earlier periods. Rates for 1959 are provisional. 


Correspondence relating to the BULLETIN may be addressed to: 


The Editor 
STATISTICAL BULLETIN 


if 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company | mn eens dh ettin ain, 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 10,N. Y. | 





| Please notify us promptly of 
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